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HENRY  W.  CRANE 

It  is  with  great  regret  that  the  Bulletin  records  the  death,  on  February 
15,  1936,  of  Mr.  Henry  W,  Crane,  who  retired  on  December  5,  1922,  after 
forty-two  years  of  faithful  and  efficient  service  as  Clerk  and  then  Secretary 
to  the  Board  of  Governors. 

After  his  retirement  Mr.  Crane  maintained  his  interest  in  the  Hospital, 
spending  much  time  and  effort  in  the  preparation  of  a  "History  of  the  New 
York  Hospital";  an  inspired  and  painstaking  piece  of  research  and  compilation. 

No  better  tribute  to  Mr.  Crane's  life  and  work  could  be  paid  than  that 
resolution  which  was  presented  to  the  Board  of  Governors  on  his  retirement, 
and  which  Is  quoted  below: 

"RESOLVED,  That  this  Board,  recognizing  Mr.  Crane's  long,  faithful  and 
highly  efficient  services,  and  being  willing  to  meet  his  request  to  be  relieved 
of  the  burdens  now  imposed  upon  him,  do  appoint  him  Secretary  Emeritus, 
such  office  to  take  effect  from  the  time  when  his  successor  in  office  of  Secretary 
of  The  Society  of  the  New  York  Hospital  shall  be  appointed  and  shall  enter 
upon  the  discharge  of  his  duties. 

The  Governors  place  upon  record  this  minute  as  an  appreciation  of  the 
fidelity  and  zeal  shown  by  him,  and  of  the  valuable  services  which  he  rendered 
during  his  entire  official  connection  with  the  Society." 

Henry  W.  Crane  was  appointed  Clerk  to  the  Society  of  the  New  York 
Hospital  in  March  of  the  year  1881,  and  on  October  6,  1885  was  elected  It5 
Secretary,  to  fill  the  vacancy  created  by  the  death  of  David  C.  Murray.  The 
latter  gentleman  had  served  as  Secretary  from  1858,  succeeding  his  father, 
Robert  I.  Murray,  who  was  elected  Secretary  in  1824,  thus  showing  a  service 
of  ninety-eight  years,  with  only  three  incumbents. 

Of  these  unusual  periods,  Mr.  Crane's  was  the  longest,  extending  over 
forty-two  years.  During  all  this  time  he  rendered  with  unfailing  courtesy,  effici- 
ent and  faithful  service.  It  will  be  rare  to  find  an  instance  of  an  official  who 
made  the  Institution  he  served  such  an  integral  part  of  his  dally  life.  In  addition 
to  his  scrupulous  preservation  of  the  records  and  papers  of  the  Society  of  the 
New  York  Hospital  during  this  long  period,  he  collected  so  carefully  every 
fact  relating  to  it,  from  its  creation  to  the  present  time,  that  any  history  of  he 
Hospital  to  be  written  In  the  future  will  be  based  largely  upon  his  efforts. 


NOTICES 

Dr.  R.  Roger  Hannon  assumed  his  duties 
as  Superintendant  of  the  New  York  Hospi- 
tal on  February  1st,  1936.  He  has  taken 
over  Room  H-121  as  his  office. 

During  the  winter  months,  radiators  in 
all  rooms  should  be  left  on  if  windows  are 
to  be  opened. 

Dr.  Elmer  M.  Claiborne,  Attending 
Physician  in  the  X-ray  Department  has 
resigned  from  the  staff  in  order  to  accept 
a  position  as  Roentgenologist  at  the 
French  Hospital. 

VISITOR 

Mr.  Edward  Corsi,  Deputy  Commissioner 
of  Public  Welfare  of  New  York  City,  was 
a  recent  visitor  in  the  staff  dining  room  as 
a  guest  of  one  our  staff.  Commissioner 
Corsi  was  very  interested  to  visit  the  hos- 
pital and  obtain  some  idea  of  its  work  in 
relation  to  the  sickness  problem  of  the  com- 
munity. 

THE  GIFT  SHOP 

The  Hospital  Gift  Shop  wishes  to  say  a 
word  of  thanks  to  one  and  all  for  their 
kind  support.  Personnel,  patients,  visitors, 
and  friends  have  continued  to  manifest  an  in- 
terest in  the  shop,  and  have  crystallized  this 
interest  by  an  active  support.  The  Commit- 
tee appreciates  this  generous  co-operation. 

The  Hospital  Gift  Shop  organized  and 
conducted  by  the  Social  Service  Committee, 
with  the  sanction  and  active  support  of  the 
Board  of  Governors,  is  run  primarily  to  ob- 
tain funds  to  enable  the  Social  Service  Cor.a- 
mittee  to  continue  to  help  the  worthy  poor 
and  sick  of  our  own  Hospital. 

The  Hospital  Gift  Shop  Committee  runs 
the  shop,  and  after  necessary  expenses  are 
paid,  the  remaining  funds  are  turned  over 
to  the  Social  Service  Committee. 

Buy  at  the  Gift  Shop  and  encourage  and 
aid  a  \yorthy  cause. 


THE  BULLETIN 


164  YEARS  AGO 

At  .1  meeting  of  the  Governors  of  the  Hospital  at  Brock's  Tavern  on  Tuesday  the  11th  of  Feb- 
ruary 1772: 

"A  Vote  of  the  Rector,  Church  Wardens,  and  Vestry  Men  of  Trinity  Church,  dated  the  31st 
of  january  hist,  being  presented  and  read,  the  Terms  on  which  they  propose  leasing  a  piece  of 
land  to  this  Society,  not  being  deemed  admissible,  it  is  therefore  Ordered  that  the  Committee 
heretofore  appointed  to  this  business,  do  together  with  Mr.  Bowne  and  Mr.  McAdam  again 
await  upon  them,  farther  to  treat  with  them  upon  this  subject,  and  that  they  enquire  whether  any 
other  piece  of  Ground  contiguous  to  this  City  and  well  situated  for  the  building  of  the  Hospital, 
may  be  either  leased  or  purchased  by  the  Corporation,  and  make  their  report  accordingly. 

"William  Duer,  Esquire,  a  Gentleman  soon  going  to  England,  having  generously  offered  to 
make  collections  among  his  Friends  and  others  in  Europe,  for  the  use  of  the  Hospital,  it  is  ordered 
that  Mr.  Watts  and  Mr.  Elliot  be  a  Committee  to  wait  upon  Mr.  Duer  with  the  thanks  of  this 
Corporation,  and  that  they  empower  him  to  do  this  service  to  the  Hospital  by  an  Act  for  that  pur- 
pose under  the  seal  of  the  Corporation." 


The  Minutes  of  the  Board  of  Governors 

Along  the  shelves  of  a  steel  vault  in  the 
offices  of  the  Society  of  the  New  York 
Hospital  stand  rows  of  tall,  ponderous  vol- 
umes, uniformly  bound  in  brown  buckram. 
Gold  lettering  on  the  backs  of  these  bind- 
ings proclaims  them  to  be  "The  Minutes  of 
the  Governors  of  the  Hospital."  The  first 
volume  bears  the  dates  "July  24,  1771  to 
November  3,  1801"  and  the  last  "August 
5,  1913  to  December  5,  1922." 

Then  their  bindings  change  from  brown 
buckram  to  red  leather,  and  an  inspection 
of  the  newest  volume  shows  the  minutes  of 
the  latest  meeting  of  the  Board,  February 
5,  1936. 

There  they  stand,  the  Minutes  of  the 
Governors,  in  unbroken  line  from  the  very 
first  meeting  up  to  the  present  time.  Until 
the  meeting  of  February  5,  1901,  they  were 
in  manuscript,  in  penmanship  of  a  beauty 
and  precision  unknown  today,  but  which 
finally  gave  way  to  the  mechanical  effi- 
ciency of  the  typewriter. 

The  earliest  books  are  so  worn  that  re- 
binding  was  impossible  and  the  pages  and 
the  stout  leather  covers  rest  in  specially 
prepared  cases.  But  the  minutes  of  other 
centuries  may  be  read  as  easily  as  those  of 
last  month. 

These  minutes  are  a  current  history  of  the 
Society  and  of  the  Hospital.  Colonial  days, 
the  Revolution  and  its  attendant  disturb- 
ances, the  founding  of  our  nation,  and  its 
successes  and  crises,  its  wars,  peace  and 
panics  are  reflected  in  these  recorded  acts  of 
the  Governors. 

Equally  is  the  medical  history  of  New 
York,  and  of  the  whole  nation,  embodied 
here.  Appointments  to  office  on  the  Board 
»nd  to  the  Professional  Staff,  all  having  their 
effect  on  American  medicine  are  found.  Pol- 


icies which  have  shaped,  influenced  and  al- 
tered it  are  set  forth.  Plans  that  seem  im- 
possible in  the  Minutes  of  1771  become  faits 
accomplis  in  the  Minutes  of  1800.  The  seed 
of  1920  becomes  the  full  flower  as  one  reads 
of  1932. 

That  the  line  is  unbroken  we  owe  to  one 
man,  John  Moore,  who  was  Secretary  to  the 
Board  of  Governors  from  1770  to  1784. 
How  he  safeguarded  the  Minutes  of  the 
Board  may  best  be  told  in  his  own  words, 
in  a  letter  written  by  him  on  June  1,  1786 
to  Jacob  Watson,  who  served  as  Governor 
from  1773  to  1797. 

And  we  may  well  thank  the  shade  of 
John  Moore  that  that  first  Minute  Book, 
now  secure  in  its  brown  buckram  case,  sur- 
vived that  night  in  1776  when  green-jack- 
eted, brass-helmeted  dragoons  surrounded 
his  house,  survived  to  endure  as  the  first 
link  in  the  long  chain  of  the  records  of  the 
Society  of  the  New  York  Hospital.  Mr. 
Moore  now  presents  his  letter: 

"Norwich,  1st  June,  1786. 

"My  respected  friend: 

"It  was  but  two  days  ago  that  I  was  fa- 
voured with  your  letter  of  the  l6th  of  May, 
and  it  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  embrace 
the  first  opportunity  of  complying  with  its 
contents. 

"You  will  herewith  receive  a  small  bundle 
of  the  Hospital  Charters,  being  all  that  es- 
caped the  general  plunder  at  the  Highlands. 
The  Books  and  Papers  of  the  Hospital,  hav- 
ing suffered  considerably  on  that  CKcasion, 
I  consider  it  my  duty  to  give  the  Governors 
some  account  of  it,  and  beg  the  favour  of 
you  to  lay  before  the  Board  such  parts  of 
this  letter  as  relates  to  that  business. 

"Finding  it  nece.ssary  in  the  Spring  of 


1776,  to  leave  the  City  with  my  family  and 
effects,  and  not  being  able  to  convene  a 
Board  of  Governors  to  take  their  direction 
as  to  the  Hospital  papers,  I  went  to  Amboy 
and  consulted  Mr.  Elliot,  who  advised  me 
by  all  means  to  take  them  with  me  as  the 
properest  person  in  whose  hands  they 
should  remain. 

"I  had  a  convenient  box  with  a  good 
lock  and  key  provided  for  the  purpose,  and 
when  I  removed  to  the  Highlands,  took  it 
with  me,  where  it  remained  in  perfect  safety 
until  the  day  on  which  the  Forts  in  the 
neighborhood  were  taken  by  the  King's 
Troops;  on  that  same  night,  a  party  of 
Emerich  Dragoons  went  to  the  house  and 
plundered  it  of  everything  movable — great 
part  of  my  Books  and  Papers,  and  those  be- 
longing to  the  Hospital  were  wantonly  de- 
stroyed— others  were  torn  and  scattered 
through  the  surrounding  woods  and  fields. 
When  the  Army  came  down  the  River,  such 
of  the  Family  as  had  remained  in  the  High- 
lands till  that  time,  finding  themselves  rob- 
bed of  all  their  Bedding,  Clothing  and  in  fact, 
of  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  were  obliged 
to  come  to  New  York  with  the  Troops, 
and  then  brought  down  my  remaining  pa- 
pers, among  which  I  found,  fortunately,  the 
Book  of  Minutes  and  proceedings  of  the 
Board,  the  Book  of  Laws  (these  I  have  al- 
ready sent  you),  two  or  three  of  the  sub- 
scription papers,  which  I  had  occasionally 
made  out  for  my  own  convenience  in  giving 
the  Hospital  credit — these,  with  the  few 
Charters  and  some  loose  papers  of  conse- 
quence my  Parents  and  the  rest  of  the  Fam- 
ily had  picked  up  on  the  road  to  the  Fort 
Montgomery,  where  thev  had  been  scat- 
tered, some  of  them  miles  asunder,  such 
having  been  their  fate,  I  think  we  have 
rather  been  lucky  that  so  many  were  saved. 
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especially  as  from  the  fortunate  circum- 
stances of  recovery  some  of  them  I  have 
been  enabled  to  furnisli  the  Board  with  a 
Complete  list  of  the  Members  in  virtue  of 
the  By-Laws-  -scvcral  of  the  original  sub- 
scription papers,  a  list  of  arrearages,  and  a 
perfect  transcript  of  my  Acct.  Current  with 
the  Hospital  besides  a  small  parcel  of  other 
Papers  not  relative  to  the  Funds — these  you 
will  receive  herewith  in  tolerable  order,  and 
I  hope  the  pains  I  have  taken  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  them  will  prove  satisfactory  to  the 
Board.  Altho'  several  unhappy  circum- 
stances combined  to  cause  my  removal,  and 
still  continues  to  operate  in  my  detention 
from  my  native  place,  yet  I  feel  myself  in- 
terested in  the  success  of  the  Hospital,  and 
shall  always  be  happy  in  promoting  its  good. 

"I  have  lived,  my  good  friend,  to  ex- 
perience a  sad  reverse  of  my  situation  as  to 
money  matters,  and  shall  now  be  glad  if 
through  your  services  and  a  just  representa- 
tion of  my  conduct,  I  may  be  enabled  to  re- 
ceive this  balance  and  if  there  are  no  dif- 
ficulties in  the  way  of  payment,  I  do  here- 
by authorize  you  to  receive  it  for  me. 

"I  should  have  occasion  to  apologize  for 
troubling  you  with  so  long  a  letter,  but 
trusting  to  that  friendly  attention  I  have 
allways  experienced  from  you,  I  submit 
what  I  have  said  to  your  candour. 

"Until  a  change  of  circumstances  enables 
me  to  present  you  my  personal  respects  ^.nd 
services,  suffer  me  to  assure  you  that  I  am 
with  great  truth  and  regard.  Dear  Sir, 

Your  obliged  friend  and  servant, 
Mr.  Jacob  Watson.  John  Moore." 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ENGINEERING 

The  points  discussed  up  to  this  time  have 
dealt  with  department  heads  in  his  coopera- 
tive relation  with  his  equals  and  his  su- 
periors. It  is  equally  important  that  the  de- 
partment head  should  secure  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  working  force  of  his  department. 
He  is  the  leader  of  the  team  and  if  a  good 
job  is  to  be  done  he  must  have  the  team  be- 
hind him. 

In  order  to  secure  cooperation,  it  is  nec- 
essary for  any  supervisor  to  secure  the  con- 
fidence of  his  men  to  the  extent  that  they 
believe  in  him  and  are  certain  that  he  does 
not  trifle  with  them. 

One  means  of  securing  this  confidence  is 
by  consistently  telling  the  truth  about  any 
matter  that  might  arise.  This  does  not 
mean,  however,  that  the  department  head 
must  take  his  men  into  his  complete  confi- 
dence to  the  extent  of  all  details  of  his 
work,  but  to  whatever  degree  he  does  take 
them  into  his  confidence,  whatever  he  does 
tell  them  must  be  the  truth. 

When  each  man  in  the  working  force  is 
certain  that  no  matter  what  event  occurs  his 
supervisor  is  certain  to  treat  it  justly  and 
give  everybody  a  square  deal,  cooperation  is 
good.  If  a  workman  has  done  a  particu- 
larly good  piece  of  cooperating  his  super- 


visor .should  give  him  credit.  If  he  has  done 
a  particularly  good  piece  of  work  he  should 
see  to  it  that  the  man  himself  knows  that 
he  appreciates  it.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
man  departs  from  his  best  efforts,  in  like 
manner  his  punishment,  if  punishment  there 
must  be,  must  not  be  deferred. 

A  supervisor  in  dealing  with  his  working 
force  must  realize  that  they  are  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  his  equipment  or  material  re- 
sponsibilities, inasmuch  as  they  are  human, 
have  human  failings  and  characteristics  and 
above  all,  are  most  quick  to  see  any  depar- 
ture from  a  square  deal. 

A  very  active  means  of  securing  coopera- 
tion is  to  foster  in  the  men  by  example  and 
general  methods  a  particular  pride  in  the 
success  of  the  work  of  the  department. 

This  departmental  pride  in  its  effect  is 
much  the  same  as  the  pride  mentioned  as 
plant  pride  previously,  except  that  it  is  more 
intense  inasmuch  as  it  applies  to  a  partic- 
ular part  of  a  plant  where  each  man  is  more 
keenly  interested.  By  departmental  pride  a 
man  is  led  unconsciously  to  believe  that  the 
work  of  his  department  is  distinguished 
from  any  other  department  of  the  plant  is 
the  best  possible  department  for  a  man  to 
work  in  and  reflects  credit  on  every  man  in 
it.  This  particular  pride  is  one  of  the  strong- 
est weapons  a  supervisor  may  have  for  de- 
veloping cooperation. 

Just  as  the  department  head  must  have 
plant  pride  in  cooperating  with  the  manage- 
ment and  for  reasons  stated  previously,  it 
is  an  important  feature  that  the  working 
force  should  take  their  cue  from  him  in  the 
belief  that  the  entire  plant  is  one  of  which 
to  be  proud.  That  any  contribution  they 
make  toward  seeing  that  it  is  the  best  of  its 
kind  reflects  on  them  personally. 

It  is  absolutely  certain  that  no  cooperation 
can  be  secured  if  the  supervisor  plays  favor- 
ities  in  the  working  force.  The  playing  of 
favorites  works  an  injustice  to  everybody 
concerned.  Those  who  are  not  favored  soon 
notice  that  they  are  not  and  as  a  result,  their 
attitude  is  one  of  "what  is  the  use." 

The  ones  who  are  favored  also  soon 
notice  it  and  their  attitude  is  "what  is  the 
use,  I  am  in  strong  with  the  boss,  no  mat- 
ter what  I  do  it  will  be  all  right"  and  hence 
his  attitude  is  poor. 

The  supervisor  who  plays  favorites  knows 
in  his  own  mind  that  he  has  no  grounds  for 
playing  favorites  and  as  a  result  of  trying 
to  bolster  up  his  false  position,  destroys 
more  and  more  any  attempts  at  cooperating 
from  the  rest  of  the  force. 

Very  often  an  otherwise  good  man  will 
see  no  great  harm  in  "knocking"  his  im- 
mediate supervisors.  Yet  this  sort  of  thing 
can  do  and  does  much  harm.  Just  as  a 
stone  thrown  into  the  water  sends  ripples 
clear  to  the  bank  of  a  pond,  the  knock  car- 
ries much  farther  than  supoosed,  and  one 
sure  way  of  starting  to  undermine  any  or- 


ganization is  to  let  the  feature  of  knocking 
get  a  good  start.  The  phrase  "every  knock 
is  a  boost"  is  only  a  catch  one  and  is  not 
true.  Then  if  knocking  is  a  means  of  de- 
stroying the  effect  of  an  organization,  it  cer- 
tainly is  not  cooperation,  and  one  giving  co- 
operation is  not  apt  to  do  it. 

There  is  a  difference  between  knocking 
and  honest  criticism. 

Criticism  is  made  directly  to  a  person  do- 
ing something  which  appears  to  be  not  cor- 
rect, and  if  it  is  constructive  rather  than  de- 
structive docs  help  to  a  great  extent.  But 
knocking  is  the  great  feature  of  trying  to  be- 
little the  efforts  of  a  person  without  any 
purpose  of  aiding  in  correcting  the  situa- 
tion but  is  an  attitude  of  fault  finding. 

The  cost  of  knocking  immediate  super- 
visors apply  to  the  case  of  knocking  the  other 
departments: —  Some  men  have  an  unfor- 
tunate habit,  very  often  unconsciously,  of 
letting  out  remarks  to  the  efi^ect  that  some  of 
the  other  departments  are  not  running  in 
good  shape. 

It  is  alright  to  have  pride  in  one's  own 
department  but  that  does  not  mean  putting 
down  the  other  fellow's  department.  The 
danger  of  this  sort  of  thing  is  that  some- 
times remarks  of  this  kind,  especially  if  they 
are  made  in  the  presence  of  the  working 
force,  tend  to  interfere  with  the  efficiency  of 
the  department. 

It  is  sometimes  thought  that  remarks  of 
this  kind  tend  to  stimulate  a  healthy  rivalry 
between  departments;  but  trying  this  game 
is  like  striking  a  match  in  a  powder  fac- 
tory, it  may  go  and  the  factory  may  go.  The 
safest  plan  is  not  to  try  it. 

LANGUAGES 

The  New  York  Hospital,  drawing  its 
patients  from  the  many  nationalities  in  this 
city,  is  subject  to  emergencies  which  might 
not  arise  in  an  institution  otherwise  situated. 

From  time  to  time  there  is  urgent  need 
of  a  staff  member,  professional  or  adminis- 
trative, who  is  able  to  act  as  interpreter  on 
behalf  of  a  non-English-speaking  patient  or 
patient's  family.  Of  less  pressing  impor- 
tance, but  by  no  means  to  be  slighted,  is 
the  constant  stream  of  visitors  from  abroad 
who  come  to  us. 

Up  to  the  present  time  this  matter  has 
been  handled  admirably  by  members  of  the 
professional  staff,  whose  language  qualifica- 
tions are  remarkable.  It  is  felt,  however, 
that  these  talents  should  be  made  more  read- 
ily available,  and  that  a  central  office  should 
have  a  list  of  all  those,  regardless  of  de- 
partment, professional  or  layman,  who  may 
be  called  upon  to  surmount  a  language  bar- 
rier. 

It  is  accordingly  requested  that  all  those 
having  a  command  of  any  foreign  language 
send  their  names,  together  with  their  lan- 
guage qualifications,  to  Dr.  R.  Roger  Han- 
non.  Superintendent,  Room  H-121,  as  soon 
as  possible. 
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THE  PORTRAITS 

RICHARD  MORRIS 
Third  President 

That  Richard  Morris  should  have  served 
as  Governor,  Vice-President  and  President 
of  the  Society  of  the  New  York  Hospital 
may  be  said  to  have  been  inevitable  in  hght 
of  his  background,  training  and  life-time  as- 
sociations, which  guided  him  surely  along 
the  path  of  service  to  his  community,  his 
country  and  mankind. 

Sprung  from  a  family  distinguished  in 
public  life  in  the  New  York  and  New  Jer- 
sey colonies,  Richard,  son  of  Lewis  and 
Katrinje  (Staats)  Morris  was  born  on  Au- 
gust 15,  1730.  His  elder  brother  was  Lewis 
Jvforris,  Jr.,  signer  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  while  Gouveneur  Morris  was 
his  half  brother. 

He  entered  Yale  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
but  soon  returned  to  New  York  to  enter 
public  life  through  the  study  and  practice  of 
law.  His  success  was  immediate  and  bril- 
liant and  in  his  thirty-second  year,  1762,  he 
was  appointed  by  the  Crown  to  serve  as 
Judge  of  the  Court  of  the  Admiralty  to  the 
Province  of  New  York. 

His  standing  in  the  community  and  his 
associates  may  be  surmised  from  his  being 
named  a  charter  member  of  the  Society  of 
the  New  York  Hospital.  But  the  temper  of 
the  times  in  which  he  lived  shattered  many 
of  his  ties.  Bitterly  opposing  the  Colonial 
policy  which  em.anated  from  London  he  re- 
signed his  judgeship  rather  than  continue  to 
serve  the  Crown.  Thus  having  cast  his  lot 
with  the  Colonists,  although  many  of  his 
friends  adhered  to  the  King,  he  became 
State  Senator  and,  in  1779,  Chief  Justice  of 
the  State  of  New  York. 

The  Hospital  activities  of  Richard  Mor- 
ris are  centered  in  those  crucial  years  fol- 
lowing the  Revolution.  Governor  in  1784, 
Vice-President  in  1787  (being  the  first  to 
hold  that  office)  and  President  from  1788 
to  1790,  his  services  covered  those  years  of 
reconstruction  during  which  the  Hospital, 
dormant  during  the  War,  was  struggling  to 
fulfill  the  original  intent  of  its  founders. 
Slowly  the  picture  took  shape.  The  build- 
ings were  brought  out  of  the  decay  which 
their  war-time  uses  had  cast  over  them,  the 
Charter  and  the  Seal  were  recovered,  funds 
raised  and  a  staff  slowly  organized. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  much  of  the 
repair  work  was  made  possible  through  the 
request  of  the  State  Legislature  to  hold  its 
meetings  in  the  buildings  of  the  Hospital. 
The  request  was  granted,  the  Legislature 
held  its  ninth  and  thirteenth  sessions  under 
the  roof  of  the  main  building,  voting  over 
two  hundred  pounds  of  State  funds  to  ef- 
fect extensive  repairs. 

June  5,  1788,  saw  the  Governors  in  ses- 
sion in  their  ov/n  Board  room  for  the  first 
time,  an  occasion  which  must  have  marked 


for  them  and  for  the  hospital  the  beginning 
of  a  new  era.  Two  years  later  President 
Morris  was  able  to  announce  that  patic;its 
might  soon  be  received  into  the  wards.  Hav- 
ing guided  the  Hospital  thus  far,  he  resign- 
ed and  retired  from  all  public  life,  taking 
up  his  residence  in  Scarsdale.  In  1791,  he 
made  the  long  journey  into  the  city  and  to 
Broadway  on  the  lower  end  of  the  island 
to  witness  the  formal  opening  of  the  Hos- 
pital, to  which  he  had  contributed  so  much. 

His  portrait,  copied  by  Mrs.  W.  Dumont 
from  a  St.  Memin  crayon,  hangs  on  the 
north  wall  of  the  present  Board  room. 

DR.  DAVID  HOSACK 

In  the  last  issue  of  the  Bulletin,  we  were 
informed  that,  when  Dr.  Samuel  Bard  re- 
tired, he  had  turned  over  his  practice  to  Dr. 
Hosack  whom  he  had  taken  on  as  a  partner 
some  three  years  before.  The  portrait  which 
is  the  object  of  the  present  sketch  hangs  on 
the  North  wall  of  the  Doctors'  Lounge  on 
the  eighteenth  floor  of  the  main  hospital 
building.  Painted  by  Sully  on  a  wood  panel, 
it  literally  portrays,  in  a  manner  more  liv- 
ing and  vibrant  than  do  most  portraits,  the 
personal  traits  of  the  subject,  and  bears  out 
the  following  description  of  one  of  his  biog- 
raphers: 

"fine,  bold  in  appearance,  forceful  and 
kindly,  with  sonorous  voice,  pure  expres- 
sion, abundant  sensibility  and  contagious 
sympathy." 

Appointed  attending  physician  to  the  New 
York  Hospital  in  1797,  he  resigned  in 
1806,  was  reappointed  in  1807,  served  until 
1826,  when  he  became  Consulting  Phys'cian 
and  continued  in  this  position,  until  his 
death  in  1835.  His  contributions  to  the 
Hospital  were  by  no  means  as  epoch  mak- 
ing as  those  of  Samuel  Bard. 

He  is  remembered  more  as  a  crusader  for 
better  medical  education.  Like  Bard,  he  was 
the  most  distinguished  medical  practitioner 
of  his  time.  He  counted  among  his  patients 
the  most  powerful,  important  men,  among 
them  General  Alexander  Hamilton  and 
Aaron  Burr.  He  accompanied  Hamilton  to 
the  fatal  duel  and  with  Wright  Post  attend- 
ed him  at  the  time  of  his  death  after  he  was 
brought  back  from  Weehawken  and  taken 
to  Mr.  Bayard's  house  on  Jane  Street,  in 
Greenwich  Village. 

In  their  effort  to  eulogize  him  and  gener- 
alize about  his  achievements,  his  biograph- 
ers have  failed  to  reproduce  his  energetic, 
dynamic,  and  ardent  personality.  It  is  in  his 
own  writings  that  we  encounter  the  fear- 
less strength  of  his  conviction.s,  the  right- 
eous indignation  and  expression  of  opinion 
in  regard  to  medical  science  and  medical 
practice  that  were  fifty  years  ahead  of  the 
times. 

David  Hosack  was  born  in  New  York 
City,  in  1769,  the  son  of  Alexander  Hosack 
and  Jane  Arden.    His  father  came  from 


Elgin,  Murrayshire,  Scotland,  in  1758,  and 
as  an  artillery  officer  in  the  forces  of  Lord 
Jeffrey  Amherst,  he  took  part  in  the  recap- 
ture of  Louisburg.  David  was  the  oldest 
of  seven  children. 

After  a  preliminary  grounding  in  the 
usual  classic  subjects  at  Dr.  McWhorter's  in 
Newark  and  Dr.  Peter  Wilson's  at  Hackcn- 
sack,  he  entered  the  renamed  Columbia  Col- 
lege, following  the  classical  curriculum,  but 
also  studying  medicine  on  the  side  as  a  pri- 
vate pupil  of  Dr.  Richard  Bayley.  In  this 
relation  he  happened  to  be  present  at  the 
"Doctors'  Mob"  which  arose  because  of 
some  anatomical  dissections  being  done  in 
the  then  unused  New  York  Hospital  build- 
ing. He  was  attacked  by  the  mob,  but  es- 
caped with  his  life,  thanks  to  one  of  his 
father's  friends  who  took  him  into  his  house. 

Not  satisfied  with  his  collegiate  education 
at  Columbia,  he  entered  the  senior  class  of 
the  College  of  New  Jersey  (Princeton)  and 
received  his  A.B.  degree  in  1789.  Return- 
ing to  New  York,  he  now  took  up  his  medi- 
cal studies  in  earnest,  attending  lectures  of 
Dr.  Wright  Post,  Nicholas  Romayne,  and 
Dr.  Benjamin  Kissam,  among  others. 

However  medical  education  in  New  York 
at  this  time  was  still  unorganized  or  un- 
formulated. The  former  Medical  Faculty  of 
King's  College,  "in  spite  of  laudable  ef- 
forts," had  not  been  reestablished  by  "Co- 
lumbia College."  Hosack,  having  made  up 
his  mind  to  be  a  doctor,  decided  he  wanted 
to  be  a  very  good  one. 

After  a  year  in  New  York,  he  went  to 
Philadelphia,  in  the  fall  of  1790,  and  re- 
ceived his  M.D.  in  1791.  He  returned  to 
Princeton,  married  Miss  Catherine  Warner, 
whom  he  had  come  to  know  while  a  stu- 
dent, and  then  decided  to  begin  practice  at 
Alexandria,  Virginia,  some  say  at  the  ad- 
vice of  Benjamin  Rush  with  whom  he  had 
established  a  lifelong  friendship. 

It  was  then  a  general  belief,  that  Alex- 
andria was  to  be  the  future  capital  of  the 
United  States  and  the  centre  of  national  ac- 
tivities. One  year  at  Alexandria  convinced 
him  that  he  had  made  a  mistake. 

While  practice  was  plentiful,  the  financial 
returns  were  meagre.  Hosack  early  evinced 
sound  business  sense.  Returning  to  New 
York  and  looking  over  the  situation,  he 
came  to  realize  that  he  would  be  at  a  dis- 
advantage in  competing  with  the  more  emi- 
nent members  of  the  profession  unless  he 
could  also  enjoy  the  opportunities  of  Euro- 
pean study,  as  was  the  general  custom  at 
that  time.  He  persuaded  his  father  that  this 
was  a  wise  plan,  and  leaving  his  wife  and 
young  son,  sailed  for  Glasgow. 

The  first  year  was  spent  in  Edinburgh  and 
the  second  year  he  went  to  London,  enter- 
ing St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  to  be  under 
Sir  James  Earle,  the  son-in-law  of  John 
Hunter.  He  was  espe-ially  inspired  by  the 
famous  botanist,  Mr.  Willia.m  Curtis,  whose 
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wonderfully  laid  out  botanical  garden  at 
Brompton  undoubtedly  led  to  Hosack's 
later  establishing  a  botanical  garden  in  New 
York  City,  on  the  present  site  of  Radio 
City. 

Space  does  not  permit  an  enumeration  of 
all  the  courses  he  attended  nor  of  the  famous 
teachers  he  heard.  The  outstanding  feature 
of  his  European  travel  was  the  opportunity 
of  meeting  and  getting  to  know  in  a  more 
or  less  intimate  way,  many  distinguished 
men,  not  only  in  medicine,  but  also  in  law, 
literature,  theology,  and  other  sciences. 

During  this  time  he  wrote  an  essay  on  the 
physics  of  "Vision,"  which  received  recog- 
nition by  the  Royal  Society  before  whom  it 
was  read.  The  European  experience  seems 
to  have  contributed  much  to  create  the  dom- 
inating characteristic  of  Hosack,  the  quest 
for  knowledge:  ""to  know  everything  about 
something,  and  something  about  everything" 
seems  to  have  been  his  guiding  principle. 
This  probably  explains  why  he  was  able  to 
meet  on  equal  terms  the  contemporaries  or 
even  his  seniors  in  all  walks  of  society.  He 
did  not  need,  nor  would  he  have  tolerated, 
mere  adulation  of  "hero  worshipping  jun- 
iors," as  it  has  aptly  been  put  by  one  biog- 
rapher. 

Returning  to  New  York  in  1794,  he  actu- 
ally began  his  medical  career,  became  attend- 
ing physician  of  the  New  York  Hospital,  the 
Alms  house,  and  set  about  to  reorganize  the 
New  York  Dispensary,  which  had  been 
founded  by  Bard.  He  was  active  in  the 
establishment  of  the  Humane  Society,  one 
of  the  principal  objectives  of  which  was  the 
resuscitation  of  persons  who  had  been 
drowned. 

He  was  long  before  the  times  in  his 
opinion  that  typhus  and  yellow  fevers  were 
contagious  or  transmissible.  He  was  most 
active  in  giving  his  services  in  the  course  of 
the  frequent  epidemics  that  visited  New 
York.  He  was  energetic  in  recommending 
the  establishments  of  hospitals  for  commu- 
nicable diseases,  the  replacement  of  old 
wooden  wharves  with  stone  and  masonry, 
and  the  extension  of  .sanitary  sewers  beyond 
the  pier  line,  well  into  the  channel. 

These  were  some  of  the  more  important 
fields  in  which  he  was  interested,  but  his 
principal  claim  to  fame  hes  in  his  relation 
to  medical  education.  On  his  return  from 
London,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  bot- 
any at  Columbia  College.  It  was  at  this  time 
that  he  established  the  Elgin  Botanical  gar- 
den, named  after  his  ancestral  birth  place, 
between  47th  and  51st  Streets,  west  of  Fifth 
Avenue,  now  the  site  of  Radio  City. 

After  spending  $70,000  of  his  own  mon- 
ey, and  finding  the  maintenance  too  costly, 
he  sold  it  to  the  State  of  New  York  for 
$40,000.  The  State  offered  to  give  it  to  the 
College  of  Physicians,  who  declined  the  gift. 
It  was  then  accepted  from  the  State  by  Co- 
lumbia College,  now  Columbia  University, 
which  now  holds  title  and  derives  a  very  . 


substantial  sum  in  ground  rent,  from  the 
Radio  City  Corporation. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  he  attracted  the 
notice  of  Dr  Bard,  wiio  formed  a  strong 
friendship  for  him.  He  hail  him  look  after 
his  practice  during  a  short  visit  to  the  coun- 
try. Upon  returning  to  the  city  and  being 
gratified  by  the  care  given  his  patients,  Dr. 
Bard  proposed  a  connection  with  him  in 
practice,  in  anticipation  of  his  retiring  from 
the  profession.  This  he  did  after  a  lapse 
of  three  or  four  years,  leaving  Dr.  Hosack 
in  the  enjoyment  of  his  extensive  and  prof- 
itable practice. 

In  1807,  he  was  also  appointed  Professor 
of  Materia  Mcdica  in  the  new  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons. 

When,  in  1814,  the  two  medical  schools, 
Columbia  College  and  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons, were  merged,  Hosack  was  appointed 
to  the  chair  of  Surgery  and  Midwifery  and 
shortly  after  to  that  of  "Physic"  and  Clini- 
cal Medicine,  which  he  held  until  his  re- 
signation in  1826,  and  the  formation  of  the 
"Rutgers  Medical  School."  In  rapid  suc- 
cession therefore  he  had  taught  six  different 
medical  sciences. 

From  1810-1814,  together  with  Doctor 
John  W.  Francis,  who  possessed  consider- 
able literary  ability,  he  conducted  the  Medi- 
cal and  Philosophical  Registrer.  This  was 
one  of  the  earliest  medical  periodicals  and 
was  devoted  to  topics  of  general  scientific 
interest  other  than  medicine,  such  as  zo- 
ology, minerology,  botany,  fishing  and  agri- 
culture. It  contains  interesting  references 
also  to  the  events  connected  with  the  medi- 
cal schools.  Some  extracts  are  noted  below. 

"In  March  1807,  The  Regents  of  the 
University  of  the  State  of  New  York  es- 
tablished a  new  medical  college,  the  "Col- 
lege of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,"  after  hav- 
ing waited  to  see  what  would  develop  out 
of  the  former  Columbia  Medical  School." 
Hosack  was  appointed  Professor  of  Materia 
Medica  in  addition  to  Botany. 

The  first  building  was  on  Robinson  Street, 
later  a  better  building  was  built  on  Pearl 
Street.  "The  annual  budget  was  $20,000 
with  53  students.  The  second  session  had 
an  enrollment  of  72  students  —  a  greater 
number  than  had  before  resorted  to  a  simi- 
lar medical  institution  in  this  city."  The 
third  session  opened  with  73  students  and 
then  "certain  misunderstandings  having 
arisen,  the  rapid  progress  of  the  College  re- 
ceived a  temporary  check.  Some  of  the  pro- 
fessors discontinued  giving  lectures  .  .  ." 

"'In  1811,  the  Regents  apDointed  an  "In- 
vestigating Committee"  after  which  all 
powers  were  vested  in  a  Board  of  Trustees. 
The  following  constituted  the  princinal  offi- 
cers: Samuel  Bard,  President.  M.  DeWitt, 
Secretary,  John  Augustin  Smith,  David  Ho- 
sack, W.  J.  McNevan,  Samuel  L.  Mitchell, 
and  John  W.  Francis,  Registrar.  The  first 


commencement  was  held  in  May  1811,  eight 
degrees  were  conferred  and  Samuel  Bard 
gave  the  commencement  address." 

"There  was  one  combined  course  in  anat- 
omy, surgery,  and  physiology  given  by  John 
Augustin  Smith.  These  lectures  had  a  three 
fold  object — to  illustrate  the  human  body, 
giving  physical  views  of  each  part,  as  neces- 
sarily arise  from  considering  its  peculiar 
nature  and  function,  and  to  make  a  pointed 
application  of  this  knowledge  to  the  impor- 
tant duties  of  the  surgeon.  .  ."  "In  like 
manner,  the  professor,  while  demonstrating 
the  structure  of  parts,  keeps  constantly  in 
view  its  function,  the  diseases  to  which  it 
is  liable  and  the  operations  and  remedies 
they  may  require."  The  same  outline  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  professor  of  medicine  (and 
physics) . 

Hosack  continues,  on  another  page,  "Mid- 
wifery and  the  diseases  of  women  and  chil- 
dren by  the  professor  of  theory  and  practice 
of  medicine  (physic)  at  another  time." 

Finally  in  1814  there  was  an  amalgamation 
between  The  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons and  the  Medical  Faculty  of  Columbia 
College,  Samuel  Bard  again  presiding,  with 
David  Hosack,  Wright  Post,  and  Valentine 
Mott  among  others  of  the  new  faculty.  How- 
ever it  was  not  long  before  new  dissensions 
arose. 

According  to  Walsh  "Complaints  were 
made  by  the  Medical  Society  of  the  County 
of  New  York  that  the  faculty  was  too  auto- 
cratic, charging  them  with  conducting  affairs 
in  an  entire  disregard  of  the  body  (i.e.  Coun- 
ty Medical  Society),  whence  it  had  sprung 
.  .  .  that  there  was  culpable  laxity  in  main- 
taining the  standards  recommended  for  and 
receiving  degrees." 

In  1826,  there  was  a  second  "Investiga- 
tion" and  a  general  revolt.  Hosack,  Mott  and 
Francis  made  overtures  to  Rutgers  College 
and  until  1831,  when  the  arrangement  was 
declared  illegal,  the  Medical  sch(X)l  was 
known  as  the  Rutgers  College  of  Medicine. 
Further  attempts  were  made  to  affiliate  with 
Rutgers  College  through  the  school  at  Ge- 
neva, which  had  formerly  been  at  Fairfield, 
New  York. 

At  the  time  of  the  Rutgers  Revolt,  Colum- 
bia, now  amalgamated  with  the  former  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  appointed 
a  new  faculty,  under  the  Presidency  of  John 
Watts.  As  in  l'^26,  Hosack  retired  as  attend- 
ing physician  of  New  York  Hospital  and 
became  consulting,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that 
the  end  of  Rutgers  Medical  College  marked 
the  termination  of  his  formal  academic  medi- 
cal career. 

Another  issue  of  the  ""Medical  and  Philo- 
sophical Register"  containing  an  essav  by 
Hosack  on  Medical  Education  in  New  York 
and  Philadelphia — a  few  excerpts  are  repro- 
duced beJow. 
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In  openinsi  this  address,  he  deplores  the 
fact  that  there  has  not  been  the  same  rapid 
growth  of  medical  schools  of  New  York  as 
in  the  case  of  Philadelphia,  where  by  this 
time  (1812)  there  were  now  as  many  as 
200  students,  who  probably  spend  as  much 
as  $150,000  in  Philadelphia  every  year.  He 
expresses  the  hope  that  in  time  to  come 
New  York  will  cease  to  have  other  interests 
and  tastes  than  being  merely  the  most  im- 
portant trade  centre;  that  it  may  vie  with 
Philadelphia  as  a  literary  and  cultural  com- 
munity and,  after  developing  this  theme  at 
length  in  his  trenchant  style,  ends  up  with 
the  following  "shall  the  Tontine  Coffee 
House  be  her  only  university?" 

The  following  extract  is  of  special  in- 
terest: "But  the  utility  of  medical  schools 
is  not  confined  to  the  youths  who  frequent 
them,  nor  even  the  benefits  and  learning 
of  the  pupils,  but  such  are  the  labor  and 
inquiry,  so  extensive  and  varied  the  re- 
searchers which  the  office  of  teaching  nec- 
essarily imposes  on  the  instructor,  who  duly 
regards  the  welfare  of  his  pupils  and  the 
honor  of  his  profession  that,  in  this  respect 
also  medical  schools  have  led  to  numberless 
discoveries  and  improvements. 

In  this  view,  they  have  been,  perhaps  of 
all  others,  without  exception,  the  most  fruit- 
ful source  of  improvement  in  the  healing 
art  ...  "  Continuing  further,  Hosack  states 
as  follows:  "In  this  excellent  institution 
(The  New  York  Hospital)  you  also  have 
access  to  an  extensive  medical  library  con- 
sisting of  the  most  respectable  writings,  both 
of  ancient  and  modern  time. 

I  cannot  pass  by  the  circumstances  without 
bearing  testimony  to  the  liberal  gentlemen 
who  composed  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
that  institution.  Entertaining  a  due  sense  of 
the  importance  of  that  establishment  as  a 
place  of  instruction  to  the  students  of  medi- 
cine, they  have  not  only  embraced  every 
opening,  but  they  have  eagerly  sought  for 
occasions  for  which  they  could  render  it 
most  profitable  to  the  pupils  who  attend  the 
practice  of  the  house,  as  well  as  a  comfort- 
able asylum  to  the  sick,  who  are  the  ob- 
jects of  their  charity." 

As  the  most  sought  after  physician  in 
New  York,  counting  some  of  the  most  pow- 
erful men  among  his  patients,  and  beinp 
moreover  a  good  man  of  business,  Hosack 
managed  to  accumulate  some  property.  At 
sixty,  he  was  able  to  retire  to  a  comfortable 
country  place  at  Hyde  Park,  Dutchess  Coun- 
ty on  the  Hudson. 

There  he  remained  mostly  during  the  last 
six  years  of  his  life  and  carried  out  the 
development  of  a  farm  that  was  an  object 
Decem.ber  1"35,  shortly  after  returning  to 
of  interest  to  visitors  even  from  abroad.  In 
his  city  house  in  New  York  he  was  stricken 
by  an  attack  of  cerebral  hemorrhage,  as  he 
himself  had  foretold,  and  died  within  a  few 
days.  ...  .  - 


Mumford  sums  up  Hosack's  attainments 
as  follows: 

"I  cannot  see  that  he  added  to  the  sum 
of  human  knowledge  any  medical  thoughts 
of  permanent  value,  but  he  grouped  into 
comprehensive  form  the  best  thoughts  of 
his  time,  and  saw  with  some  clearness  that 
science  must  rest  on  accurately  observed  and 
recorded  facts." 

While  he  was  anxious  to  arrange  medical 
knowledge  in  a  systematic  and  orderly  way, 
he  was  careful  to  emphasize  that  diseases 
could  not  be  catalogued  according  to  any 
scheme;  that  every  patient  presents  individ- 
ual peculiarities  and  that  these  fine  distinc- 
tions can  only  be  learned  by  close  study 
and  minute  observation  at  the  bedside  over 
a  long  period  of  time. 

When  the  building  of  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Medicine  was  erected  in  1890, 
at  17  West  43rd  Street,  the  main  auditorium 
was  called  "Hosack  Hall"  in  memory  of 
Doctor  Hosack.  When  the  Academy  moved 
to  the  new  building  at  Fifth  Avenue  and 
103rd  Street,  the  name  was  continued.  It  is 
fitting  that  this  forum  for  the  discussion  of 
medical  education,  medical  practise,  and 
public  health  should  be  dedicated  by  the 
medical  profession  of  New  York,  a  perman- 
ent memorial  to  one  of  its  most  militant 
advocates. 

■  0  

SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 

Through  the  generosity  of  a  friend  of  the 
New  York  Hospital  School  of  Nursing,  a 
Scholarship  Aid  and  Loan  Fund  was  estab- 
lished in  1933  to  give  financial  aid  to  stu- 
dents. 

This  fund  has  been  augmented  by  contri- 
bution procured  through  activities  of  the 
New  York  Hospital  Nursing  Staff,  and  the 
New  York  Hospital  School  of  Nursing 
Alumnae  Association,  and  by  contributions 
from  other  sources.  The  committee  adminis- 
tering the  fund  is  making  every  effort  to  in- 
crease it  so  as  to  meet  the  demands  of  stu- 
dents seeking  financial  a.ssistance  so  they 
may  continue  their  courses  of  study. 

One  of  the  projects  by  which  the  commit- 
tee hopes  to  make  money  is  to  sell  china, 
attractively  decorated  with  a  border  and  the 
New  York  Hospital  seal  in  blue,  and  which 
should  be  of  great  interest  to  all  New  York 
Hospital  people.  At  present  only  a  few 
pieces  are  shown  but  orders  will  be  taken 
for  pieces  as  desired.  Mrs.  Paul  A.  Dineen, 
Chairman  of  the  Gift  Shop  of  the  New 
York  Hospital,  has  kindly  offered  to  dis- 
play and  sell  the  china  at  the  Gift  Shop. 

Some  years  ago  the  alumnas  of  the  school 
were  very  successful  in  raising  money  by 
this  method,  and  we  trust  our  committee 
will  have  a  similar  experience. 

It  is  hoped  that  doctors,  nurses,  visitors, 
and  others  will  become  interested  in  this 
project  and  cooperate  with  the  committee 


to  make  their  efforts  a  success.  Even  a  small 
purchase  will  mean  a  contribution  to  the 
Scholarship  Aid  and  Loan  Fund  and  will  be 
far  reaching,  because  this  fund  makes  it 
possible  for  many  young  women  to  continue 
their  work  with  less  mental  and  physical 
strain. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  fund,  eight 
students  have  been  given  scholarship  aid 
on  the  basis  of  a  rating  of  B  or  better  in 
nursing  practice  and  in  class  work;  four 
teen  students  have  received  loans  from  the 
fund  which  will  be  repaid  after  graduation 
when  the  student  becomes  self-supporting. 

CENTRAL  EXCHANGE 

The  laundry  department  has  established 
a  central  office  for  the  exchange  of  work- 
ers' uniforms  and  smocks  in  room  F-()039. 
The  heads  of  a  number  of  departments  have 
been  anxiously  waiting  for  this  service.  It 
will  be  a  relief  to  have  this  function  trans- 
ferred from  various  executive  offices  to  a 
"central  clearing  house."  The  central  ex- 
change oflice  is  open,  with  the  exception  of 
12  to  1  on  Sundays  and  holidays,  from  8:30 
A.M.  to  5:30  P.M.,  and  Saturdays  until 
noon. 

In  a  future  issue,  we  hope  to  have  a  more 
comprehensive  and  detailed  account  of  the 
whole  laundry  department  and  the  manner 
in  which  its  work  is  done. 

A  GIFT 

A  copy  of  Harper's  Magazine,  dated  July 
1878,  containing  a  contemporary  account  of 
the  New  York  Hospital  was  presented  to  the 
Society  of  the  New  York  Hospital  by  Miss 
Marie  L.  Troup  on  January  26th,  1935.  It 
was  obtained  from  a  dealer  in  old  books 
near  Broadway  and  8th  Street,  New  York 
City. 

When  this  magazine  was  published,  the 
firm  of  Campbell,  Hall  &  Company,  110-12 
Nassau  Street,  New  York  City,  supplied  all 
the  paper  that  Harper  &  Brothers  used  in 
their  publications.  This  firm  was  succeeded 
by  Augustine  Smith  &  Company,  Mr.  Smith 
being  Campbell's  brother-in-law,  and  they 
in  turn  until  about  1890  continued  to  sup- 
ply Harper  &  Brothers  with  their  paper. 

The  Chelsea  Paper  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany at  Norwich,  Connecticut,  was  owned 
and  operated  by  both  of  the  above  firms  and 
as  cotton  rags  were  the  basis  for  all  book 
papers  manufactured  at  that  time,  importa- 
tions were  made  mostly  from  Egypt  and 
Germany,  being  brought  from  Egypt  in  sail- 
ing vessels. 

The  size  of  the  paper  used  at  first  was 
27"  X  39"  and  500  sheets  weighed  54  lbs. 
and  it  was  known  as  supercalendered  paper. 
Later  Harper  &  Brothers  installed  a  press 
that  printed  from  a  continuous  roll,  one  of 
the  first  in  this  country. 

Mr.  John  Campbell  was  the  grandfather 
of  Augustine  J.  Smith,  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Governors,  and  Mr.  Augustine' 
SiDith,  his  grandunclc.  •        ..  ■ '■■ 


